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WESTON’S 2™ RESIDENTIAL ARCHITECTURE 


WALKING TOUR 
Presented by The Weston Historical Society — September 13, 2014 


Updated 2019 


The growth of Weston from a small hamlet 
in the early 1800s can be attributed initially 
to the mills on the Humber River and later to 
the arrival of the railway (1856). By the end of 
World War II, Weston was the commercial hub 
for the area northwest of Toronto. 


This self-guided walking tour will introduce 
more residential architecture in present day 
Weston. Although we've identified certain 
styles, homes very rarely exhibit a “true” 
style; they usually are variations of one or 
more styles. 


Detailed descriptions of 8 house styles are 
provided later in this brochure. 


Weston was not built as a subdivision; it 
was more like a house at a time. Even 
when original estates or farms were broken 
up into lots and streets, one of the things 
that sets Weston apart is the variety of 
houses that were built. 


Architects or builders featured in this walk 
include William Tyrrell, Alonzo Wheeler, 
James A. Ellis, Peter Lindsay and his 
nephew Harold Lindsay. (Please see 
separate notes about these individuals later 
in this brochure). They built homes and 
other buildings and lived in the area for 
many years. 


In cooperation with Heritage Toronto 


COMMENCE THIS WALK AT THE 
WELCOME TO WESTON SIGN, 

AT THE CORNER OF LAWRENCE 
AVENUE WEST AND RALPH 
STREET. 


WALK NORTH ON RALPH STREET 
TO INTERSECTION OF 
MacDONALD AVENUE AND WALK 
TO FIRST HOME LISTED 


(1) 16 MacDonald Ave. 
(Circa 1922) 
Style: Tudor Revival 
Architect: Harold Lindsay 


This was Harold Lindsay’s home. Built 
in the Tudor Revival style, the 
prominent gables and a steeply pitched 
and irregular roofline, were intended to 
give the feeling of an English country 
cottage. 


This home features typical narrow 
casement windows with leaded panes 
set close under the eaves. The 
projecting upper floor or jetty in rough 
cast stucco is also typical. The Tudor 
style often had no porch or, as in this 
case, the porch was recessed into the 
house. Here It is supported by strong, 
rough hewn timbers. 


Note the iconic riverstone walls. 


PASS THROUGH LANE ON THE 
RIGHT SIDE OF THE HOME TO 
WADSWORTH BLVD, CONTINUE 
THROUGH CHURCH PARKING LOT, 
TURN LEFT (WEST) ON WILLIAM 
STREET TO NEXT HOME LISTED 


(2) 28 William St. at Elm St. 
(1913) 
Style: Tudor Revival 
Architect: Peter Lindsay 


Built by Scotsman Peter Lindsay for his 
mother and sister, the Tudor Revival 
characteristics of this building are much 
more dramatic than those found at 16 
MacDonald Avenue. 


This home is sited on a corner lot, 
providing an excellent setting for the 
Tudor cottage form. The finish is a 
combination of riverstone (foundation), 
brick (first storey) and stucco (second 
storey). The roof is steep, the gables 
are prominent. 


The front gable is cantilevered over the 
first floor leaded pane casement 
windows. The heavy plank Tudor style 
front door has iron strap hardware. The 
roughly hewed timbers accentuate the 
recessed porch entrance. This is a 
gem. 


WALK NORTH ON ELM STREET TO 
THE NEXT HOME LISTED 


Cornice - is the uppermost section of 
moldings along the top of a wall or just 
below a roof 


Dentils - an even series of rectangles 
used as ornament to decorate cornices of 
classical buildings and fireplace mantels 


Dormer — a vertical window box that 
projects from a sloping roof and has its 
own roof (most commonly a gable roof); 
derived from the French verb “to sleep” 


Drip, dripstone or dripmould —a 
projecting string, hood, or molding over 
doorways, arches, windows, and niches, 
first installed to direct rainwater away from 
the opening. Dripstones can be very 
ornate. They don't generally extend past 
the spring of an arch. 


Fanlight - a window over the door that is 
curved or shaped like a fan is called a 
fanlight. A transom is the rectangular 
version of the fanlight. 


Hood Moulds — a projecting moulding 
found over doors, windows or archways; 
used to direct rain away from the opening 
(sometimes called a drip cap or drip 
mould) 


Keystone — centre stone of a masonry 
arch; usually accompanied by wedge 
shaped arch stones (referred to as 
voussoir) 


Lancet — Gothic, narrow pointed window, 
doors, or gateways 


Mansard - roof with double slopes, upper 
is flat or very low pitch, lower is nearly 
vertical on all 4 sides; named after French 
architect Francois Mansart 


Oriel Window — a rounded or multi-sided 
bay window that projects from the 
building above ground level 


Pediment — low-pitched gable, triangular 
in shape, used above doors, windows, 
sloping roof, or gable ends 


Pier — a vertical stone or brick support, 
usually square or rectangular 


Polychromatic Brickwork — brickwork 
using 2 or more colours 


Portico — a roofed entrance with 
columns and pediment, the open porch 
creates a temple like facade 


Quoin — protruding stone or brick in 
contrasting colour that accentuates an 
exterior corner; sometimes laid so faces 
alternate between large and small 


Reverse or Return Eave — an eave that 
continues at right angles across an 
adjacent wall surface, such as around a 
corner 


Revival — 19" century architecture with 
features referencing past styles 


String Course — projecting course 
(either brick, stone or wood) running 
horizontally around a building’s exterior 


Transom — horizontal window above a 
window or doorway 


Vernacular — buildings in which an 
architectural style has been adapted to 
local materials, climactic conditions & 
personal taste 


Voussoir — wedge-shaped pieces 
forming an arch or vault 


Ontario Regency Cottage 
1830-1860 


The regency cottage was usually one 
storey, with a hip roof, generous 
windows, a wide entry, generally 
elegant door and window framing. 
Usually a three bay fagade was set low 
to the ground with a verandah or 
overhung eaves. 


Unfortunately this architecture was 
more suitable to the tropical climates 
where it originated than to the needs of 
the settlers of Upper Canada. The 
shallow hipped roof with it’s low ceiling 
was not suitable as bedroom space 
and the Ontario Regency Cottage lost 
out to the Ontario Gothic Cottage in 
popularity 


Arts & Crafts 
1899-1945 


Brought to Canada in the early 1910s, 
this modest craftsman style ‘bungalow’ 
was popular through the 1940s. They 
were functional, economical, and built 
as 1 or 1% storey homes with broad, 
low-pitched roofs that extended over a 
spacious veranda. 


They were asymmetrical, low, ground- 
hugging structures that used local 
rustic materials (stone and brick, siding 
was usually horizontal board or 
shingle). Features included deep 
overhanging eaves, large chimneys, 
braces, small single or multi-paned 
windows, and exposed structural 
framing. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 


Balustrade — a low rail supported by short 
posts 


Bargeboard/Vergeboard - decorative 
board at peak of dormer, usually saw cut, 
not carved 


Bay Window — window built to project from 
an exterior wall 


Bow Window — a curved bay window 


Bellcast — a curved profile that flares out at 
the bottom, such as a lower pitch at the 
bottom of a roof slope 


Bracket — an ornamental projection from 
the face of a wall providing visual or 
structural support 


Bungalow — term originated in India, 
meaning breeze. 1 % storey homes should 
not be confused with more recent use to 
describe 1 storey ranch style bungalow 


Buttress - an exterior masonry support 
built into or against a wall 


Cantilever — a horizontal projection 
balanced by the downward pressure of a 
vertical member on its pivotal point 


Casement Window — hinged along the 
vertical edge and opens by swinging either 
in or out 


Clapboard — overlapping, horizontal boards 
covering timber framed exterior wall 


Corbel - is a block (stone or piece of wood) 
that supports a horizontal member (usually 
eaves or cornices or windows 


(3) 2 Elm St. 
(1913) 
Style: Tudor Revival 
Architect: Peter Lindsay 


Next door to 28 William Street, 
Peter Lindsay built “Blairgowrie” as 
his home -- also in the Tudor 
Revival style. 


Clad in stucco, it has the same steep 
roof lines, prominent gables and 
casement windows with leaded 
panes. The entrance boasts 
sidesteps, supported by a unique 
stone wall with classical scroll and a 
sheltering flat hood. The solid front 
door has curve shaped leaded pane 
sidelights. 


During the past 100 years, only three 
families (members of the Lindsay 
family, the George Bull family and 
the present owners) have lived in the 
home. 


RETURN TO CORNER OF ELM 
AND WILLIAM STREETS AND 
WALK RIGHT (WEST) TO NEXT 
HOME LISTED 


(4) 24 William St. 
(1904) 
Style: Queen Anne 


This attractive home reflects the 
eclectic Queen Anne style as it has 
many, varied decorative elements 
typical of that era. 


The two-storey, thee-sided turret first 
catches your eye, followed by some 
other unique features like the Bellcast 
roof on both the turret and dormer, 
and the steep gable roof. The first 
storey has clapboard siding, paired 
columns and brackets on the front 
porch, and 6 over 1 front windows. 
Also of interest are the square butt 
wood shingles on the second storey. 


One should also note the addition on 
the west side and the windows on the 
east side, varied in size and shape, 
with attractive moulding. 


CONTINUE WALKING WEST ON 
WILLIAM STREET TO NEXT HOME 
LISTED 


(5) 6 and 8 William St. 
(1855) 
Style: Early Gothic Revival 
Builder: William Tyrell 


Built in the early years of the Gothic 

Revival this house displays a Georgian 
symmetrical form that sits very close to 
the ground on its riverstone foundation. 


The home has a classic pedimented 
front porch with Gothic details such as 
the round headed window in the upper 
storey peak, cross gabled roof and 
delicate finial on the roof peak. 


Additional details on the side porch add 
an even stronger Gothic look, as does 
the spruced up buff brick window hood 
moulds. 


CONTINUE WEST TO CORNER OF 
ROSEMOUNT AVENUE, TURN RIGHT 
(NORTH) 


(6) 89 Rosemount 
(1893) 
Style: Queen Anne Revival 
Architect: James A. Ellis 


As you can see from the old photo (next 
page), this large home was one of the 
best examples of the decorative, eclectic 
styles of the 19” century. 


The rooflines are very steep in pitch with 
projecting gables; the home bears a 
variety of cladding. The fish-scale 
shingles at the front draw attention to the 
intricate detailing on the small balcony 
and tiny attic vent at the peak. 


You can see the line on the brickwork at 
the front indicating where the extensive 
verandah once graced this home. There 
are a number of windows in various 
shapes and sizes, including a small, 
attractive oval window at the front. 
Decorative, semi-circular sunburst trim 
can be seen on the 3” storey peak on 
the south side. 


Second Empire 
1860-1900 


Originating in France the Second 
Empire style came to Ontario via the 
U.S. The greatest impact was in the 
1870s; it was considered very modern 
and avant-garde borrowing heavily 
from the Gothic Revival and Italianate. 


The most distinctive feature was the 
mansard roof with its profile being 
straight, convex, concave, or a 
combination of all three. Multi- 
coloured slate tiles, bay windows or 
deep classical windows, with large 
panes of glass, were all elaborately 
decorated. 


Dormer windows, of various shapes 
and sizes, a necessity in order to get 
natural light on the mansard roof floor, 
added opulence and beauty with 
detailed surrounds and heavy 
mouldings, carved or rusticated 
keystones. 


The cornice was often embellished 
with strong, but not broad, brackets. 
Flat roofed porches or wraparound 
verandas with iron cresting were other 
common attributes. 


Mansard roof with 
“bellcast” 


Dripstone hood molding 


Tudor Revival 
1900 to Present 


Tudor Revival homes are built in 
“cottage” style which could refer to 
either a small home or a more grand 
“manorial” home such as found on an 
English Estate. 


In Ontario, the most popular 
variations of the Tudor Revival 
House include a steeply pitched 
gable roof, cross gables and 
dormers, hipped roof dormers, stone 
or brick walls, half-timbering and 
narrow casement windows with small 
leaded panes. 


The entrance often is highlighted by 
a Tudor Arch or a single round arch 
with hood mounds, and a plank 
board door with iron strap hinges. 


Queen Anne 
1880-1900 


This is the most eclectic and 
decorative style of the Victorian 19" 
century. Inspired by many different 
styles and periods, these large 
homes (2 storeys or more) varied in 
shape, had multi-sloped, steeply 
pitched roofs and bore a variety of 
cladding (brick, wood, or terra-cotta). 


Decorative elements included towers, 
turrets, verandas, balustrades, 
railings, finials, iron cresting, 
projecting gables, windows of varying 
size and shape, intricate trim, and 
patterned brickwork and shingles. 


This is a curbed roof with a steep 
double pitch and sometimes with a 
flared eave. The house was usually 
one and a half storeys in height and 
could be faced sideways or to the front, 
sometimes with another crossed 
gambrel gable set in the roof. 


Other elements such as porch detail, 
simple eave cornice, pediments and 
dormers are all typical colonial revival. 
So are the many variations seen on 
these houses as local owners added 
their own touches. 


Gothic Revival 
1830-1900 


Around 1830, houses in Ontario started 
showing Gothic details such as steeper 
roofs, multiple gables, window hoods 
and long narrow, windows on their 
Georgian or Regency forms. 


By the early 1850’s the U.S. founded 
Carpenter Gothic style had made its 
way to Ontario. These buildings had 
everything from the frame to the board 
and batten cladding made of wood. 
With an abundance of trees and new 
technology carpenters could build 
these beautiful homes to their 
customers delight. 


The very ornamental and decorative 
style of the High Victorian Gothic 
period was popular in Ontario from the 
1850s to the 1880s. Its defining 
features were the lancet window, 
polychromatic brickwork, quoining, 
band courses and wrought iron 
cresting. 


Windows were mainly pointed but also 
had segmental arch and round headed 
ones. The tall, thin asymmetrical form 
would be decorated even more with bay 
windows, side porches and verandas. 


The most prolific and well known 
designs in Ontario were the Gothic 
Revival Farmhouse or Cottage. The 
Farmhouse is easily identified by the 
prominent front gable with the 
ubiquitous pointed window in it. 


The floor plan could be L-shaped or T- 
shaped, made of stone, brick or frame 
and generally two and a half storeys in 
height. Gables, dormers, bay windows 
and verandas abounded. Decoration 
was in the form of gingerbread, window 
hoods, finials and quoins. 


The Gothic Revival Cottage has 
become known as the Ontario 
vernacular cottage probably because it 
was modest and affordable. 


Usually it was one and a half story 
gable ended cottage with a 
symmetrically balanced central door 
flanked by windows and a tall pointed 
gable above. The standardized plan 
was highly affordable yet could be 
individualized through a host of 
available details and finishes. 


The front was quite often embellished 
with a low pitched verandah with a bell 
curve roof, supported by columns and 
lots of gingerbread. 


89 Rosemount (Pre 1900) - Source: 
Canadian Architect & Builder Periodical 


A brick hood mould is visible on the 
north side (John St.). Over a classic 
stained glass arch window, there is a 
lovely terra-cotta crest indicating 
“Maplehurst” -- the home of Dr. 
William Charlton. The entry to his 
waiting room / surgery is apparent on 
the northeast corner. The attractive 
porch roof is supported by unique 
decorative brackets. 


TURN RIGHT, WALK EAST ON 
JOHN ST. 


(7) 62 John St. 
(1907) 
Style: Edwardian Classicism 


Edwardian Classicism is solid in 
appearance and construction. Two 
rooms wide and two rooms deep, it is 
a practical design developed to meet 
the needs of a large family of modest 
means. Two and a half stories high 
with a smooth brick exterior, the front 
facing shingled gable of this house 
features a three sided bay window. 


The second storey windows are 
double hung with rusticated stone 
lintels. The large front porch or 
verandah has tapering square 
wooden columns on brick piers. 
Stained glass transoms over the 
main floor windows and door are the 
sole fanciful nod to decoration 


PROCEED EAST ON JOHN 
STREET TO NEXT HOME LISTED 


(8) 69 John St. 
(Circa 1860) 
Style: Ontario Gothic Cottage 


(9) 55 Queens Dr. 
(1923) 
Style: Arts & Crafts 


The arched window, with working 
shutter, in the upper storey peak 
placed over the front door and 
matching bay windows are indications 
of the style of this house. 


The graceful arch over the windows 
and the etched glass transom above 
the front door are added touches that 
enhance the radiating voussoirs done 
in the buff yellow brick. 


Following on the — polychromatic 
brickwork theme, the quoining on each 
corner of the house and the large 
paned windows, somewhat on the slim 
side, all show this beautiful house as a 
later version of the Ontario Gothic 
Cottage. 


CONTINUE EAST ON JOHN STREET, 
TURN LEFT ON ELM STREET, WALK 
TO QUEENS DRIVE AND TURN LEFT. 
VIEW HOME ON THE SW CORNER 


This two-storey home is emblematic of 
Arts and Crafts functional architecture. 
It has good quality and strong texture; 
the informal style emphasizes local, 
vernacular tradition. 


This craftsman style has a broad, low- 
pitched roof, rustic materials, deep 
overhanging eaves, and wide exposed 
beams over the porch. The expansive 
porch with its stone pillars, built with 
mortar, emphasizes the low ground- 
hugging profile. 


In addition to the usual Arts & Crafts 
features, some other decorative 
elements are notable: half-timbering at 
the peak is more typical of medieval 
revival, and the four diamond shaped 
windows on the very large front dormer 
are more mid-century modern. 


West side features include two oriel 
windows & an unusual side entrance 
porch with a wagon-wheel window. 


CONTINUE TO NEXT HOME LISTED 


Alonzo Byron Wheeler was born in 
Leyden, New York in 1838. At the age 


of 31 he joined the U.S. Civil War. 
Around 1866, he and his wife Adeline, 
came to Weston and lived on King 
Street. For almost forty years Mr. 
Wheeler enthralled the people of 
Weston with his signature house 
designs in the Second Empire style. 


In their time, these houses must have 
been considered very avant-garde. 


Alonzo built the three Second Empire 
homes on King Street and Queens 
Drive, plus the renovations on the 
Oddfellows Hall. In 1905 the 
Wheelers returned to New York State. 
Alonzo died in 1906 and is buried in 
the family vault in Booneville, New 
York. 


William Tyrrell was 20 years old 
when he set out for Toronto, in 1836. 
After taking a turn at making wagon 
wheels and furniture, Tyrrell turned to 
mill building. Over the years he built 
mills, houses, stores, churches, 
schools, warehouses and bridges, 
from the mouth of the Humber to as 
far north as Pine Grove (now 
Woodbridge). 


To establish his headquarters, William 
Tyrrell bought 10 acres in Weston and 
began building a house. He called it 
Grange Cottage after his home in 
Ireland and brought his bride, 
Elizabeth Burr, here. As his family 
and success grew, he built his brick 
house in 1858. (King & Rosemount). 


Tyrrell served on the York Township 
Council, later as Deputy Reeve, and 
he was elected as the 1% Reeve 
when the village of Weston was 
incorporated In 1881. 


Incorporation brought an increase in 
work; Tyrrell was asked to design a 
Town Hall. William Tyrrell, died at 
the age of 88 on November 8, 1904 


Edwardian Classicism 
1900-1930 


Edwardian Classicism was a 
precursor to the simplified styles of 
the 20" Century. Many of these solid 
2 % storey homes were built in 
Weston 


Called “Four Squares” in the U.S. it 
was a simple, balanced design with 
straight roof lines, with a front facing 
shingled gable, uncomplicated 
ornament, relatively maintenance 
free detailing. Generally constructed 
of smooth brick, usually with many 
windows — now with large panes — 
this style could include dormer 
windows, bay windows and a 
pedimented porch. 


Dutch Colonial Revival 
Post War — 1920's 


Colonial Revivals recalled the 
Colonial North American heritage 
that developed their own cultural and 
architectural traditions. The defining 
feature of the Dutch Colonial is its 
gambrel roof. 


ARCHITECTS - BIOGRAPHIES 


Peter Lindsay and Harold Lindsay 


Based largely on Website for Architects 
in Canada: 1800-1950 


In 1905, the large Lindsay family left 
Prestonpans, Scotland for Weston 
where they were welcomed by their 
distant relatives, the Moffats of the 
Moffat Stove Company. 


On arrival, Peter Lindsay (1886-1953) 
obtained employment (1906-1908) with 
Darling and Pearson, the leading 
architectural firm in Toronto at that 
time. In 1912 he formed a successful 
partnership (1912-1916) with 
Mackenzie Bryden and John Greig. 
During this period he built the homes at 
28 William Street and 2 Elm Street and 
Weston’s Carnegie Library. He resided 
at 28 Wiliam Street until his death, 
in 1953. 


Harold Lindsay (1895-1960), nephew 
of Peter Lindsay, appears to have had 
no formal education in architecture. 
Instead he was apprenticed in the 
office of Andrew Sharpe. By 1921, age 
26, he was in charge of the design and 
detailing of a major addition to the 
Mutual Life Assurance Company in 
Waterloo. 


He was invited in 1931 to join as a 
partner with James Govan and William 
Ferguson to form Govan, Ferguson & 
Lindsay. 


The firm specialized successfully in the 
design of hospital and medical 
buildings. Harold Lindsay personally 
supervised construction of the Hospital 
for Sick Children (1948-50). 


In 1922, he built 16 MacDonald Avenue 
which was his home until he died in 
1960. Active in the community as a 
member of Westminster United Church, 
he was the architect for the new church 
on William Street built in 1953. 


James Augustus Ellis was born in 
Meaford (formerly St. Vincent) in 1856, 


was married in 1881, and had two sons. 
He followed his uncle and father into 
carpentry, but by 1887 he was working 
as an architect. 


Ellis was established in the 1890s 
primarily in the West Toronto Junction. 
Many homes, schools and other 
buildings were designed by him 
throughout Ontario, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,and at one time he had 
even established a temporary office in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


During his prominent and prolific 
career, James partnered with other 
architects, and most latterly with his son 
C. Howard Ellis (1915-1922.) 


James Ellis died in 1935 and was 
buried in Meaford, Ontario. 


(10) 49 Queens Dr. 
(1886/7) 
Style: Carpenter Gothic 


With wonderful attention to detail this 
charming house is Weston’s version 
of Carpenter Gothic. It is an L-shaped 
plan that accentuates the vertical in 
spite of being set flat to the ground. 


The three sided bay window is topped 
by a shallow mansard roof and the 
green working shutters are all wrought 
in wood. An unusual feature is the 
second storey window over the porch 
that pierces the roofline. Note the 
beautiful detail of the porch with its 
turned spindles and gingerbread trim. 
Plus the interesting “rope” like design 
on each corner of the bay window. 


CONTINUE TO NEXT HOME LISTED 


(11) 6 Queens Dr. 
(Circa 1890-1894) 
Style: High Victorian Gothic 


This High Victorian Gothic home is a 
mirror image to 4 Queen’s Drive. The 
ground floor has a square bay with a 
stained glass transom over a large 
window with sidelights and 
decorative trim. The bay is flanked by 
an ornamented portico entrance. 


The second floor has a plain small 
door with transom opening onto a 
narrow balcony. Over the bay, there 
is an extravagant, large window with 
side lights and a _ demi-elliptical 
transom. Above this window, is an 
oversized, pedimented gable with a 
door and balcony with iron cresting. 
It all says “look at me! | am beautiful!” 


CONTINUE WEST ON QUEENS 
DR. AND TURN LEFT ON 
ROSEMOUNT (SOUTH); PROCEED 
TO NEXT HOME ON LIST 


(12) 101 Rosemount Ave. at 
Queens Dr. 
(Circa 1892) 
Style: Second Empire 
Builder: Alonzo Wheeler 


With its mansard roof in a bell shaped 
profile and highly decorated dormers 
this house is a quaint, beautiful 
example of the Second Empire style. 


Details like the intricate hood 
mouldings with their prominent 
keystone over the upper windows were 
elements that made this style quite 
expensive and so the style did not last 
long. 


The tall thin windows and decorated 
brickwork borrow on the Gothic era but 
the multiple bays, that give it a fairly 
irregular form and the multiple types of 
roof tiles, ensure it is Second Empire. 


PROCEED SOUTH ON ROSEMOUNT 
AVENUE 


(13) 91 Rosemount Ave. 
(1887) 
Style: Ontario Gothic Farmhouse 
Builder: Henry Giles 


An almost perfect example of an 
Ontario Gothic Farmhouse this beautiful 
home shows all the expected elements 
of that style. 


From the T-shaped plan to the peak 
with the round headed window to the 
multi-coloured brickwork, it quietly 
demonstrates why this was one of the 
most popular styles in Ontario. 


The bold brick pattern running across 
the front of the house was called diaper 
work. Not to be wasteful, when Henry 
Giles built the house, he put the fancy 
brickwork only on the facades that were 
to be seen from the street. 


The sweeping front porch with shed 
roof held up by tapered columns on half 
piers was a pretty example of how the 
ubiquitous design could be 
individualized. 


CONTINUE TO NEXT HOME LISTED 


(14) 76 Rosemount Ave. 
(1914) 
Style: Dutch Colonial Revival 


This dignified home bears the most 
distinctive element typical of the Dutch 
Colonial Revival: the steep, double- 
pitch curbed gambrel roof. Some of 
the other Colonial Revival features are 
the simple eave cornice, pedimented 
peak, dormers, decorative brackets 
under the eaves. 


The double bay windows on the 
second storey, and the elegant, 
grouped column supports on the porch 
piers are not necessarily typical 
elements for the era. 


Note the attractive leaded pane 
windows on the first floor and the 
lintels over the front door and the 
small front window 


CONTINUE TO NEXT HOME LISTED 


(15) 66 Rosemount Ave. 
at William 
(1846) 
Style: Ontario Regency Cottage 


This Ontario Regency Cottage is a 
one storey, ground hugging home 
with a low hipped roof and three 
bays. The large dramatic bay 
windows have radiating voussoirs 
with a prominent vermiculated 
keystone. They flank a shallow hip 
roofed, portico with pillars. 


The contrasting buff brickwork under 
the eaves and yellow brick quoins 
reflect decorative features found on 
many Ontario Gothic Cottages. 


WALK IS NOW CONCLUDED 

TO RETURN TO THE STARTING 
POINT (LAWRENCE AVENUE 
WEST), continue walking south on 
Rosemount Avenue; turn left (East) 
on MacDonald Street, turn right on 
Ralph Street, walk to Lawrence 
Avenue. 


